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1 36 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXXVII 

The Evolution of Revolution. By H. M. Hyndman. New 
York, Boni and Liveright, 1921. — 406 pp. 

It is now nearly forty years since the veteran English Communist, 
H. M. Hyndman, made the first scientific investigation, in his His- 
torical Basis of Socialism, of the effects of the triumph of British 
capitalism in the nineteenth century. The same year (1883) Hynd- 
man founded the Social Democratic Federation, which in 1911 be- 
came the British Socialist Party. When this party split (as it did in 
America) on the issue of the World War, Hyndman and his follow- 
ers broke with the anti-nationalists and anti-recruiters and organized 
in 1916 the National Socialist Party, reassuming four years later the 
old name of the Social Democratic Federation. The British Socialist 
Party eventually affiliated with the Third (Moscow) International, 
and changed its name to the British Communist Party. Bolshevist 
internationalism Hyndman rejected with loathing. He is a " So- 
cialist of the Right ". 

In the present work, which the aged leader issues, like Voltaire, as 
an appeal to a younger generation to continue the apostolate to which 
he has devoted his life, Hyndman reviews the fortunes of revolu- 
tionary movements from that " earliest and greatest revolution " 
which transformed a primitive communism into a tyranny of landed 
property, to the present communist experiment of Lenin and Trotzky. 
It is a work of enormous sweep and great erudition — a work which 
the publisher's announcement, with scant regard for Latin accidence, 
characterizes as " the magnus opus of a long and useful life ". In 
eight solidly packed sections it reviews the decay of the early gentile 
society of communism, the history of chattel slavery in Greece and 
Rome, the rise of the sinister power of gold (auri sacra fames.'), 
feudal chaos and the abortive wars of the peasantry in France, Eng- 
land and Germany, the great "bourgeois revolutions" of 1688 and 
1789, the r61e of Socialism in the upheavals of 1848 and 1871, the 
failure of Chartists, the blight of the laissez-faire doctrine, the weak- 
ness of the League of Nations, and the curse of Bolshevism. 

Though it contains many passages of penetrating historical insight 
and just appreciation, the book suffers from certain fundamental 
assumptions, prejudices, and even contradictions that tend to alienate 
the reader's sympathy. First of all there is a strain of fatalism 
running all through the book. Again and again the author insists 
on the futility of revolutionary sacrifices. To speak of " making " 
a revolution is "absurd" (p. 12); "anticipation of social events 
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by armed action cannot give freedom to the class whose members 
have not been prepared for the transformation by changes irrespec- 
tive of their volition or consciousness" (p. 212); "economic and 
social causes work slowly forward to their inevitable end, regardless 
of the persons engaged in consciously aiding or obstructing their 
development " (p. 224) ; " revolution by force seems a short cut to 
the realization of the ideal, . . . but reaction inevitably follows, 
even upon success, if the time is not ripe for complete change in 
social relations" (p. 244) ; "that, in days of overturn and conflict, 
any man or set of men can permanently advance or seriously check 
the general tendency is proved to be an illusion by all the teachings 
of history" (p. 180). Much more, to the same effect, the author 
writes about " the inevitable course of evolution ", in whose current 
men are borne like driftwood. 

One wonders whether the title of Mr. Hyndman's book is not a 
misnomer. " Evolution in spite of Revolution " would seem to be 
more fitting if human beings are indeed prepared for social changes 
only " by changes irrespective of their volition or consciousness " — 
doomed, as it were, to eventual civilization. Such a doctrine could 
hardly fail to inculcate in the learned writer something of the spirit 
of that London shopkeeper who replied to the question of the mean- 
ing of the great Chartist demonstration of 1848 that it was " only 
the revolution going down Fleet street". Sometimes Mr. Hyndman's 
detachment reaches a point that reminds the reader rather of the old 
men on the walls of Troy, with chirping cicada voices, who point 
out the combatants to Helen, than the battle-shout of a comrade in 
the contest. 

Then, again, the tone changes. The gaudium certaminis returns. 
The fire is rekindled on the altar. But for its stupid apathy mankind 
might shatter this sorry scheme of capitalist tyranny entire and throw 
off "the miserable addiction to compromise" which has been the 
curse of the working class for long years. Hyndman passes from 
pessimistic premise to dithyrambic prophecy with the agility of H. 
G. Wells. " The power of man over nature is so great in every 
branch of industry . . . that if all the knowledge at the disposal of 
mankind in the civilization of today were applied cooperatively to 
the supply of useful goods and social luxuries . . . wealth might 
easily be made as plentiful as water " (p. 323) . We are at the dawn 
of a new day. Capitalism is unmasked as a hideous ogre masquera- 
ding in the attire of patriotism, benevolence and order. But its day 
is done. Tomorrow comes " the return to the old democratic primi- 
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tive Communism, on an immensely higher plane, due to the almost 
infinitely greater powers of man over Nature" (p. 396). The 
golden age is returning. " Work that, after all possible ameliora- 
tion, remains dangerous or difficult, will be shared by all the com- 
munity who are fit" (p. 397) ; calculations of personal advantage 
will yield to " new conceptions of the dignity of man and the honor 
of social service" (p. 398) ; crime will disappear because the in- 
centive to most of the crimes of the decalogue, private property, will 
be removed (ibid.) ; "leisure and pleasure in ample measure will be 
at the command of each and all " (p. 399) ; the delight in life which 
has never yet been attained "even by the fortunate few" will be 
the portion of all — " and when all this is achieved, as achieved it 
assuredly will be within a calculable period, death itself will be 
nothing more than a sigh of satisfied content at the close of a charm- 
ing and well-ordered banquet of life" (ibid.). This is the sweet 
peppermint which in his closing paragraphs Hyndman slips into the 
reader's mouth after a long, large dose of bitter medicine. 

At the risk of weakening his own argument in favor of the " in- 
evitable social evolution " beyond the conscious or unconscious voli- 
tions of man, Hyndman devotes a chapter to the criticism of Marx's 
doctrine of economic determinism. He and Marx were devoted co- 
workers before the rather irritable and exacting German accused his 
English disciple of pilfering his works without acknowledgment. 
Hyndman had his revenge in calling Marx "practically unknown 
to the British public and with no following among the British 
workmen ". Does something of resentment remain, alta repostum 
mente? 

There are extreme interpretations and arbitrary hypotheses in the 
book. Not all readers will accept the dictum that " economics 
ordain the course of improvement; ethics approve what economics 
have rendered inevitable or advisable ; religion winds up by blessing 
results manifestly about to be achieved or already attained " (p. 9.2). 
And, indeed, the author himself enters on a rather elaborate refuta- 
tion of this sequence in a later passage (pp. 286-290). The view of 
the French Revolution as the deliberate perversion of the Rights of 
Man "to the right to plunder under forms of equity" (p. 237) is 
itself as perverted as Nesta Webster's interpretation of the Revolu- 
tion as a wanton conspiracy, engineered by- German Illuminati, 
against the best of kings and the dearest and noblest of queens. 

There are a number of errors of fact in the book. Cicero was not 
a representative of the " aristocratic caste " with Sulla, Cato, and 
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Brutus (p. 76) ; the farmers, coloni, and free workers of the cities 
in the Roman Empire were not " submerged in an influx of uncul- 
tured and barbarous strangers " in the Germanic migrations (p. 
Ill) ; serfdom lasted far beyond 1811 in parts of Germany (p. 206) ; 
the nobility was not " entirely exempted from taxation " under the 
old regime in France (p. 224) ; the faille and vingtieme did not 
"affect agricultural labor exclusively" (p. 230) ; steamboats were 
"invented" long before 1837 (p. 273) ; and the Congress of Am- 
sterdam was not held in 1900, when " Russia was engaged in a 
desperate war with Japan" (p. 351). 

It is just because Mr. Hyndman's book is written in a captivating 
and positive style, with a rich equipment of historical erudition, that 
it is necessary to point out these serious faults in its foundations and 
structure; and to dissent from the enthusiastic prediction of the 
publisher's announcement that it " will be in the next five years the 
most widely read and used book on social problems ... by all 
people who have gotten beyond the Bible and Shakespeare " — what- 
ever the last phrase may mean. _ _ _, 

e David Saville Muzzey. 

The Industrial and Commercial Revolution in Great Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century. By L. C. A. Knowles. London, 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. ; New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1921. — xii, 412 pp. 

This book endeavors to account for the causes of British economic 
greatness during the nineteenth century and its effect upon the world 
at large. The author, a lecturer in the London School of Economics, 
has within comparatively narrow limits amassed a wealth of mate- 
rial. But she has done much more. Starting with the assumption 
that the nineteenth century, which she defines as the period between 
1789 and 1914, is the outcome of the " French achievement and 
advertisement of personal freedom combined with the new mechani- 
cal inventions which emanated from England", she has given an 
admirable account of what is commonly known as the Industrial 
Revolution. The outstanding features of the economic development 
of the century the author believes to have been freedom of move- 
ment and the consequent agricultural revolution, the introduction of 
machinery, resulting in the creation of a new industrial class and a 
new labor movement, mechanical transport which revolutionized 
commerce, social life and the relative importance of countries, the 
development of new national economic policies which led to an in- 



